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insist for yourselves by speech, petition, and by
vote." The Southern whites began to develop the
"Jim Crow " theory of "separate but equal" accom-
modations. Senator Hill of Georgia, for example,
thought that hotels might have separate divisions
for the two races, and he cited the division in the
churches as proof that the negro wanted separation.

About 1874 it was plain that the last radical
Congress was nearly ready to enact social equality
legislation. This fact turned many of the South-
ern Unionist class back to the Democratic party,
there to remain for a long time. In 1875, as a sort
of memorial to Sumner, Congress passed the Civil
Rights Act, which gave to negroes equal rights in
hotels, places of amusement, on public carriers, and
on juries. Some Democratic leaders were willing
to see such legislation enacted, because in the first
place, it would have little effect except in the Bor-
der and Northern States, where it would turn thou-
sands into the Democratic fold, and in the second
place, because they were sure that in time the
Supreme Court would declare the law unconstitu-
tional. And so it happened.

In regions where the more unprincipled radical
leaders were in control, the whites lived at times in
fear of negro uprisings. The negroes were armed